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Exhibit of Black Literature 


By Veronica Pollard 


Mills College instructor 
Daphne Muse was browsing in a 
used book store in Berkeley when 
she found a first-edition copy of a 
rare, out-of-print anthology of 
short stories, essays and poems by 
black American authors. 


Muse had been collecting 
books for a long time and she had 
been searching ten years for the 
anthology, “Negro Caravan,” 
whose value she estimates to be 
about $100. 


She could hardly suppress her 
glee in purchasing the book for $5 
from the unwitting owner. 


. “Immediately upon leaving 
the store I jumped up and down 
and screamed and went to an 
Indian restaurant and ate ions of 
curry,” she said. 


The book is now part of an 
unusual exhibit—inspired by Muse 
and others on the Mills campus — 
of old and rare books by black 
writers. It and 124 other volumes 
will be on display through March 
13 in the Bender Room of the Mills 
College library in Oakland. 


The exhibition is open to the 


public from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and tours are avail- 
able on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons through March 9 if 
arranged ahead of time. 


The exhibit contains mostly 
first-edition works, many of them 
signed by their authors. 


The oldest book in the collec- 
tion was published in 1850. It is a 
narrative of the life of an ex-slave 
named Isabella who was emanci- 
pated in New York in 1828 and 
took the name Sojourner Truth. 


There are both popular and 
Jesser-known works by widely ac- 
claimed writers such as Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks, Richard Wright, 
Langston Hughes, Zora Neale Hur- 
ston and Countee Cullen. 


The exhibit also includes the 
obscure and unfamiliar works of 
authors Mercedes Gilbert, an ac- 
tress who appeared in the movie 
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“Green Pastures,” and Frances E. 
W. Harper, whose novel published 
in 1892 was one of the first by a 
black American woman. 


The exhibit was organized by 
Muse, Mills reference librarian 
Lynda Claassen and some of 
Muse’s students. A joint project of 
the Mills College Library and the 
Department of Ethnic Studies, it 
was financed by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Hu- 


manities — Council of Library, 


Resources. 


Muse said she decided about 
two years ago to organize the 
showing because of the dearth of 
knowledge about black authors 
she found among her students. 


“One of my personal object- 
ives is to have people understand 
that black people have been liter- 
ate for a long time,” she said. 


“When I made references to 
books by black authors (in my 
classes), my students queried me 
about whether these people really 
existed or whether I conjured 
them up in my mind.” 


Some topics, such as protest’ 
themes, are prevalent in books of 
every period represented in the 
collection. But some themes are 
more common in a particular era. 


Several works of fiction deal 
with the emotion-charged subject 
of fair-skinned blacks passing for 
white, a common topic in books 
from 1900 to the 1930s. 


One interesting work is a 
signed copy of a satire on the 
church, titled “Picketing Hell,” a 
novel by the father of the late 
Congressman Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell Jr. who like his‘son was a 
Baptist minister. 


Many of the works were 
Joaned by Bay Area collectors. 


Several are from the collec- 
tion of Eugene White, a retired 
military veteran, who has a library 
of 3000 volumes by black authors 


“in his East Palo Alto home. 


Mills College included about 
ten works from its permanent 
collection, among them Frances 
Harper's 1892 novel, “Jola Leroy or 
Shadows Uplifted” and the Sojour- 


ner Truth narrative. 


A few are from Muse’s own 
collection of 700 books by black 
authors that include 100 she consi- 
ders unusual or rare. 


Although the exhibit is almost 
exclusively a showing of works by 
American writers, a handful are by 
Caribbean authors. 


Most of the 19th and early 20th 
century works on display were 
privately published. 


Publishers didn’t feel there 
was a market for these books, said 
Muse, so many were produced by 
abolitionist groups and black 
churches. 


Sojourner Truth, whose book is the oldest on display 


The collection does, however, 


‘contain at least one 19th century 


book issued by a publishing house: 
“Lyrics of the Lowly Life,” a book 
of poetry by Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, published by Dodd, Mead in 
1896. : 


The major drawback of the 
exhibit is that visitors cannot read 
or even leaf through the books. 


Though beautifully displayed 
— some of them open to interest- 
ing passages — they are in glass 
cases under lock and key. 
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But the works in the Mills 
College permanent collection will 
be available after the exhibit is 
over, and Muse said some of the 
Jater editions of a few of the books 
are available in libraries and book- 
stores. 
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